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certain knowledge, was pilloried in the late king’s time, when she 
might have a loyal gentleman whose name dates from the Conquest !” 

‘* Thyself, for instance,” said the scrivener’s clerk, with a smile. 
“Ah! Master Winton, that game is gone by; thou art no longer 
the jaunty Cavalier, whose long rapier, jingling spurs, and dashing 
plume used to bring the wives and daughters of the citizens to the 
windows to gaze after thee as thou kepts’t to the crown of the 
causeway down Cheapside. The times are changed.” 

“True,” replied the party thusaddressed; ‘ but they will change 
again ere long, or the devil will prove a lenient creditor.” 

A laugh from some, and a scowl from others, followed this 
observation, which, however veiled, contained an allusion to the 
death of the notorious Colonel Bond, on whose death the Royalists 
observed, that Cromwell had alr eady given ‘bond to the devil for 
his own appearance. 

‘Who is this Dr. Martin Shultz,” demand Dick of the Belt of 
his neighbour, “ of whom the clerk spake just now ? ip 

“T know notin,” replied the man, in a strong foreign accent ; 
‘“mine pusiness brings me to London in two weeks ago. I know 
notin but mine pusiness.” 

‘“ You are a German, sir ? ” 

ay 

“And may I ask what articles you trade in?” added Dick, who 
thought he might converse more securely with a for eigner than 
any of the doubtful- looking persons present. | 

* Yes—very well. I sell many drogues from mine land’ to 
London ; de perfume from India, and spice to confection de wine- 
possets! Englishmen,” he added with a laugh, “love de wine 
possets.” 

“This,” thought the inquirer to himself, ‘ must be about the 
best person to inquire of;” and he determined to cultivate his 
acquaintance. Asa preliminary step, he called for a jack of red 
wine, and invited the stranger to partake it with him, a courtesy 
which, after some hesitation, the German dealer in drugs accepted. 

“Tig strange,’ observed the soldier, as they were sipping their 
wine, “that you should be unacquainted with the name of your 
distinguished countryman.” 

“ Vot countryman ?”’ demanded the dealer in drugs. 

“Dr. Martin Shultz.” 

“ And vot der teufel do you know of him?” exclaimed the 
stranger, with an air of surprise. 

‘“ You do know him, then ?” 

“ Yaw—yes—that is I have heard of him. He saved de life of 
de burgomeister of mine stadt, or town you call it. Very great 
man—wonderful man !”’ 

“You deal, then, I suppose,” inquired Dick, “ with some of the 
foreign chemists in Cheapside ?” 
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* Yes—all buy wid me; all buy—Herr Schwatz, Fuldbash, 
Krutner—all ; I know dem all. Goot- bye,” he added; “TI have to 
make von visit to Herr Krutner now ; dis time must not make him 
to wait for me.’ | 

“Where is his shop ?” 

“ He keep no shop; he live in house in de strasse.” 

“In what?” 

“Tn de street you call him. Goot-bye; it is mine time.” 

With these words, which Dick had some difficulty in under- 
standing, the German drained the last draught in the jack, and left 
the room. The disguised soldier, after paying his score, hastily 
followed him, determined to get the ordinance of the physician 
made up by the 7 very customer whom his late companion was about 
to visit. He followec hin m cautiously at a distance, till he saw him 
enter a house at the corner of one of the narrow lanes running 
from Cheapside to Lombard-street. The trader seemed surprised 
and somewhat amazed when they met at the door. 

“ Vot!” he exclaimed, “you seek Herr Krutner too?” 

“Yes.” ; 


“Come, den, mit me. I will show you.” | 

The speaker gave a peculiar knock, which Dick noticed ; but 
thought it merely the fashion of his country, and as soon as the 
door was opened, entered the long, narrow passage without fear or 
misgiving. At the end was a second door, conducting to a low 
room, in which were six or seven persons seated at atable. His 
conductor said a few words in German, and in an instant Dick, to 
his astonishment, found himself seized by two men, and several 
naked swords held to his throat. 

“ Now, rascal!” said his late companion, speaking in excellent 
English, “tell me why I have been followed, and who set you on 
to dog my steps ?”’ 

The party thus interrogated could scarcely speak for surprise. 
Bitterly did he curse his imprudence when he saw the danger into 
which he had fallen. 

“Speak!” continued his late companion, impatiently; “I will 
not give you time to hatch a lie!” 

“] have no occasion to hatch one,” replied Dick, recovering from 
his astonishment ; “I took you for that which you pretended to 
be, a German trader; and, having an occasion to visit a chemist, 
followed, like a fool, the way you took, if 

“ And what occasion, knave ?”’ 

Dick was silent. Not even death would have induced him to 
betray the errand upon which he was sent, or the name of him who 
sent him. Despite his resistance, he was searched, and the pre- 
scription found upon him partly confirmed his statement. 

“1 see,” whispered the pretended German to his companions; 
“T see it all. This is really the ordinance and handwriting of 
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Shultz. I know it well, having held a controversy with him when 

he was professor at Heidelberg. The usurper, fearful of being 
poisoned, has employed this man to get it secretly made up.” 

“ What are we to do ?”’ demanded one of the party, who was no 
other than the famous Killigrew, and the previous speaker the 
expelled head of one of the colleges of Oxford. “To let him 
escape were ruin.” 

“ Worse than a crime,” added several,—* a blunder—for there 
are no crimes in politics,” 

Tt was finally decided that the intruder should be detained a 
prisoner in the lower part of the house. Some were for despatching 
him at once ; but the divine, convinced that he had not been set as 
a spy upon them, interfered in his favour ; unless not to be avoided, 
he objected to shedding blood. It was in vain that Dick, when 
informed of their decision, entreated to be released, offering to bind 
himself by every oath they could administer, never to “relate a 
word of his captivity, or point out to any human being their place 
of meeting. 

It was in vain; most of them had too often been deceived 
in their intercourse with the world to trust him. Besides, 
they calculated, and not without reason, the effect which the 
absence of his agent, and the loss of the prescription, would 
produce upon the already shattered health of Cromwell ; so they 
gagged their prisoner, and, after a desperate struggle, dragged him 
to the cellar of the house, ‘where they left him to reflect 1 upon his 
want of prudence, and curse the folly which had betrayed him into 
the hands of the concealed Royalists. 

Nothing could equal the surprise and irritation of the Protector 
when he found that his agent did not return. The gnawing 
impatience of his heart mounted to his brain; his gloom and 
mistrust increased to such a degree, that it became painful to 
approach him. His blood, lately dull and sluggish, coursed with the 
fiery rapidity of fever through his veins, and it became evicent 
to all that his days were numbered. The third day of Dick’s 
imprisonment saw Cromwell on his death-bed, his family weeping 
around him, and the Independents already looking to his son 
Richard for the distribution of those favours which, with all their 
disinterestedness, they were not insensible to. 

‘‘ Leave me,” he exclaimed to his son ; “ | would sleep—my soul 
is heavy ; but let my faithful Ironsides guard the doors ; let none 
approach my chamber but sure friends. Fool,” he added, bitterly, 
“to think that power, even when exerted for the people's good, 
ever yet found friends !” 

“ Hather !” 

“Tush, boy, tush! thou wilt live to find it trune—to remember 
the dying lion’s words—to see those who crouch and crawl, turn 
like wolves to rend thee. Hold the reins tight. Let them feel 
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: ’ 
the bit and curb of iron—iron, if thou wouldst rule in peace. 
Would Henry were here!” 

This was an allusion to his son Henry, then in Ireland, whose 
firm character rendered him more fit to succeed his father than the 
peaceful Richard. 

‘Leave me,” he continued, “leave me to meditate alone—alone. 
God! in the grave, I shall indeed be alone!” 

So imperative was the voice of the speaker, and so implicit the 
obedience which his family, who feared as well as loved him, was 
accustomed to pay, that they retired from the chamber of the 
dying man into the ante-room, where numbers of Independent 
ministers were, in the peculiar language of their sect, employed in 
seeking the Lord. The doors were closed, and Cromwell left 
alone. Then fell upon him one of those waking dreams which so 
frequently precede death, and in which the events of a life of 
many years are compressed into a few moments’ space ;—when the 
varied scenes of boyhood, manhood, age, pass like a mental 
panorama before the fast-failing sight. Once more he saw himself 
the solitary boy at Hinchinbrook, wandering in the woods of his 
ancestral seat, meditating high thoughts and dreams, such as haunt 
the patriot’s youth, ere the stern realities of life wake him to 
action. A student next, he paced the cloistered halls of learning 
and of science. Like mists, driven by the tempest’s breath, 
shadowy forms seemed gathering round his couch—Hampden, of 
lion courage, but of gentle heart—Hampden, the pure, the virtuous 
patriot; Pym, Bradshaw, Rupert, Bond, Fairfax, Milton —all 
whom he had known, were there. Wildly he turned his head 
from side to side upon his restless pillow. No sooner did he fix 
them upon some well-remembered countenance, than it melted and 
became confounded with the mist which veiled his dying eyes. 

“J live,” he murmured, “but my brain must surely be 
wandering. Whatshould the dead do here ? would I could sleep— 
oh! would that I could sleep !” 

The sufferer closed his eyes, but in vain; the vision continued 
still to haunt him; again with, terrible distinctness he saw the 
fatal scaffold reared against Whitehall, and the pale, proud features 
of Charles,as he knelt ready to bow beneath the stroke of the 
masked headsman. Cromwell trembled violently, and the cold 
perspiration trickled down his massive forehead, as he pressed his 
hands to his burning eye-balls to shut out the vision. 

“Why glare on me?” he cried; “I can meet thy gaze; against 
the balance of thy death I cast thy many perjuries, numerous as 
the hairs of thy dishonoured head. Pale phantom, thou canst not 
frighten me!” he added ; ‘“‘my heart may beat, my eyelids quiver, 
and the damp dew of death start on my front, for these are human, 
and the signs of human weakness; but my soul thou canst not 
appal—its judgment lies beyond thee.” 
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Suddenly the scene seemed to change, and he was again in the 
chamber of the astrologer Lilly, gazing upon the mirror in which 
he had formerly seen represented the execution of the king and his 
own shadow dangling on a gibbet. The latter scene, to his 
imagination, was acted over again. _ | 

‘‘ Why, be it so,” he cried, “the scaffold bears no dishonour—it 
is the crime; posterity will judge me. If these are thy terrors, 
death, thou hast not crushed my spirit yet.” 

As if in answer to his apostrophe, the spirit of Hampden once 
more appeared to him, and pointed to a vast stone, something like 
the foundation stone of a magnificent temple, the materials for 
erecting which were scattered round. In the centre of a triangle 
upon it were eugraved the words “Liberty, Justice, and 
Equality.” A crowd of crowned and mitred things in human form 
were labouring to uproot it, but in vain. Then Cromwell saw that 
his labours had not been in vain; a calm, sweet sleep fell on 
him; the spirit of Hampden was beside him, and he smiled as he 
slept. 


» CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHEN Cromwell awoke from that profound sleep which so 
frequently is the precursor of death, he found Milton kneeling by f 
his side absorbed in prayer. Through life there had been an 
unbroken chain of confidence between these two remarkable men 
—both imbued with the same sentiments in religion, both devoted 
to the establishment of the civil and religious liberties of England, 
If in the heart of the Protector these feelings were alloyed by a 
vein of personal ambition, they were redeemed by courage, genius, 
aud that passionate love of country which makes man either a 
martyr or a hero-—which. prompts to lofty deeds, and writes a 
name on theimperishable rock of fame. 

“Where am I?” he exclaimed, his eye wandering round the 
chamber till it rested at last on the well-known countenance of the 
poet. “Ah, Milton! still on earth, then—still left to struggle with 
the terrors of o’ershadowing death!” 

“Shadows which vanish to the eye of faith,” observed his 
friend. 

“True,” said Cromwell, knitting his heavy brow, as if gazing on 
some invisible enemy; ‘ death vanquishes to be himself o’ercome. 
I have braved him on the field amid the battle’s din—by the red 
watch-fire’s light stood face to face with him. Why should I 
fear him now ?—and,” he added “ he comes clothed in terrors which 
might appal a heart and nerves of iron. See, he bears upon his 
grim and ghastly front a regal crown; his purple robe is stained 
with blood. Avaunt! Charles, avaunt! Avaunt! thou shadow 
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of a realmless king; anon before the Judgment-seat I’ll meet 
thee!” 

“This is fancy, born of sick thoughts and fainting nature,” 
observed the poet; “ why shouldst thou fear him ? ”’ 

“ Why, aye, the cause I struck for was my country’s freedom— 
the peace and glory of our island home. Hisscaffold was a beacon 
to make tyrants tremble. Point not, pale spectre, to thy broken 
sceptre and thy blood-stained robe. Thy crimes dishonoured them 
—ithy death atoned them. It wasthy destiny. I but fulfilled the 
will of Him who sent me.” 

* And Who alone can judge thee,” rejoined Milton. 

“ Alas!” said the dying man, after a pause, “as my earthly sight 
grows dim, scale after scale falls from my mental sight. I see the 
ulcer of my soul+the angel’s sin—ambition !” 

“ Love of country,” interrupted the poet, willing to calm the last 
moments of the man who, despite his weakness, he loved witha 
brother’s love. ‘ Death refines the heart—consumes the worthless. 
dross, and pure ore remains.” 

“Why should he haunt me, then? Why should the shadows of 
a hundred kings stand threatening round my couch? And she, 
my child, my pale and suffering child, she whom,I love with the 
deep tenderness of a father’s love, why should she stand beside 
my couch to curse me? Milton, ” he added, wildly, “I may 
deceive mankind, but not myself. No human deed was ever 
sanctified by blood. Who—who made me his judge ?” 

“The people, whom he outraged ; humanity, whose rights he 
trampled on. Cromwell,” added the poet, grasping his hand, 
‘the voice which never yet deceived thee bids thee peace—bids 
thee weigh the sin of thy ambition ’gainst the great work achieved ; 
thy lust of empire ’gainst a crown refused.” 

“Why, aye, I did refuse it! I struggled bravely with the 
tempter; but I did refuse it!” 

“ Die, then, in peace,” said Milton; “die, and leave a name for 
other ages to wonder at! Like the mystic column placed by 
Israel’s God between His chosen people and their foes, thy giant 
form shall stand, casting dark shadows on the past, light on the 
future—a thing of awe which men shall tremble at.” 

"Tis past ! ” said Cromwell, as his eyes flashed with unearthly 
fire at the inspired words of the speaker, which fell upon his ear 
like the sentence of posterity absolving the weakness of his 
humanity in the grandeur of his genius and energy of his 
patriotism. ‘“ AsIfix my gaze, the phantoms of crowned vampires 
that would fright my soul recede, fainter and fainter, at the light 
of truth. I can die now,” he added; “ die calmly—die like 
God’s soldier and the people's. ie 

The door of the apartment was slowly opened, and a man in the 
first prime of life entered timidly, as if afraid of disturbing the 
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last moments of the speaker, whom he resembled somewhat in 
features. The likeness would have been stronger, had not the 
mild expression of his countenance given him an air of timidity 
and softness almost feminine, when compared with the iron face 
of the Protector. 

Richard Cromwell—for it was his son—approached the bed, and, 
kneeling at the side, silently kissed the hand of his expiring father. 

‘‘ Richard !” 

“Father!” said the young man,a tear stealing down his cheek, 


| . “bless me ere you die!” 


“The blessing of the Lord be on thee,” said the dying man, 
firmly laying his hand upon his head; “ may His spirit strengthen 
thee to follow in thy father’s steps, but to avoid his errors; I leave 
thee in a path beset with thorns, pitfalls, and snares. Mistrust the 
tongue which praises thee; for treason speaks with honeyed 
breath. Grasp the reins firmly with a hand ofiron ; and, whate’er 
betide, seek England’s glory, boy, beyond thine own.” 

“ Hather, dear father!” sobbed Richard, vainly endeavouring to 
restrain his tears; “think not on me, but of thyself and Heaven. 
The preachers of the Word wait in the ante-chamber to pray with 
thee. ‘The prayer of righteous men availeth much. Shall I admit 
them ?” 

“ Not yet—not yet,” said the dying man, passing his hand over 
his clammy brow as if to collect his thoughts; “my task is not 
ended yet. Raise me, Richard; raise me on my pillow. I would 
meet death like a soldier, face to face. God!” he added, with a 
sigh, “the strong man’s strength is shrivelled in thy hand!” 

Assisted by Milton, his son lifted him from the centre of the 
bed, into which, during the scene we have described, he had 
gradually fallen, and placed his head upon the pillow, on which 
his grisly hair feil like an expiring lion’s mane. Although his 
features were already marked by the rigid lines of death, his eyes 
still flashed with the intelligence of genius, as if the spirit lingered 
in a corpse. 

Imagining that the father might have some private communica- 
tion to make to his son, Milton would have withdrawn from the 
chamber of death ; but with a glance the dying man indicated his 
wish that he should remain. 

*“ Remain,” he murmured; ‘ for thou must hear my last will. I 
know thou wilt perform it.” 

“* Speak !” said the poet. 

‘“ When I am dust,” he added, “and the arm which struck the 
crowned despot and the boy Charles, his son, at Worcester fight 
can no more protect its master, remove my body secretly to 
Huntingdon, that should the Stuart ere return, his ignoble 
vengeance may not profane the clay of him who was the people’s 
leader.” 
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“Father!” exclaimed Richard, unable to conceal his astonish- 
ment at what appeared to him so extraordinary a request. 

“ Answer me not; but promise, boy,” said the Protector, sternly ; 
“thou wouldst not have the hangman’s hand touch thy father’s 
ashes. Bury me under the tree facing my father’s grave. I 
have mused there, Milton,” he added, ‘when a boy—dreamt the 
high dream which faith hath realised. *I'was there the spirit of 
the Lord tempered my soul to its stern work, and I have often 
thought, amid the battle din, that I should like my resting-place to 
be there.” 

“Father!” said the kneeling Richard, ‘thy wish is sacred. May 
thy blessing be fulfilled as I perform my vow.” 

“Tig well!” said the dying man, with a smile of triumph, as if 
in anticipation he had defeated the vengeance of his enemies ; 
“nearer, Richard, thy hand—thy hand, for my sight fails me, and 
thy features seem fading from my view.’ 

“T am here, father ; here, by thy side.” 

“Trust not to Monk,” whispered the Protector, with terrible 
distinctness ; “his heart is yet more hollow than his word. For 
years I have watched his spirit brooding over treason—treason to 
the people and their cause. Oh! but for a month—for one 
short month of life!” he continued; “I'd draw the serpent’s 
fangs!” 

“ He is a valiant soldier of the people,” said the future Protector, 
deeming that his father’s senses wandered, and that his suspicions 
were unfounded. 


“T tell thee that he is a traitor!” passionately interrupted [ 


Cromwell ; “ascheming, plotting knave, who for gold or honours 
would betray his country—sell her young freedom for vile price 
of gold—bring back the Stuart—and undo the work which 
Hampden died for.” 

“ T’ll watch him, father.” 

“ As thou wouldst a serpent with head erect to sting thee at the 
first movement. Place thy heel upon him—crush him, or thou art 
lost, and Worcester fight won for the cause in vain.” 

Exhausted by the effort he had made, Cromwell sank upon his 
pillow ; his eyes suddenly lost their lustre, and became fixed. It 
was evident that the last struggle was at hand. Milton rose from 
his knees, and, advancing to the folding doors, threw them wide 
open, that the preachers might enter and witness the end of him for 
whom, for the last four-and-twenty hours, so many prayers had 
been offered. Several of the officers and soldiers of the Protector’s 
favourite regiment, the Ironsides, entered with them, and crowded 
round the bed, gazing with stern grief upon the chief who had so 
often led them on to victory. 

“Lord!” exclaimed the preacher, “strengthen him at this the 
final hour!” 
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* Remember, Richard!” murmured the dying man, “ Monk— 
crush—crush !” | 

“Let Thy might sustain him in the valley of the shadow of death, 
that his spirit fail not, nor his feet fall into the snare of the enemy. 

“Knemy !” exclaimed Cromwell, his ear catching the last words 
of the prayer of the preacher ; “ not yet crushed, not yet subdued ! 
My sword—advance my Tronsides—strike for the people’s rights 
—the wing of the God of victory o’ershadows us!” 

‘“‘ He raves !”’ whispered one of the ministers. 

“See, see, how the liveried courtiers fly—serry your squadrons— 
they come—down, thou crowned phantom, down—the. sword of 
Gideon—they fly, they fly—the block—the axe—ha! the blow is 
struck—the Lord is on the people’s side—the victory is won—ended 
—my task is ended.” 

The death-rattle interrupted his further speech. There was a 
convulsive movement of the chest—a straining of the eyeballs—a 
stiffening of the limbs—and a form of clay alone lay stretched 
upon the couch where late was genius, energy, and courage. 

A deep groan from Richard Cromwell announced that all was 
over—that he who, in his might, had shattered a throne, and from 
its fragments built himself a seat yet more honoured ; had judged 
a king, refused a crown, and given law to Europe, had passed to his 
account. 

Milton remained for some time in fervent prayer by the side of 
the couch of the man whose greatness he had admired, whose weak- 
ness mourned, Rising at last, he approached the still weeping 
Richard, and whispered something i in his ear. 

“ True,” said the young man ; “ ‘the task should be mine.” 

With a powerful effort of self-command, he approached the 
corpse, and placing his hand upon the eyes, reverently closed them. 
A groan burst from the preachers as they witnessed the last act. of 
filial duty. To them the dead man was as Joshua to Israel—the 
sword and champion of their cause. 

“ Place,” said Milton,in a loud voice, “for his highness the 
Protector !” 

Richard Cromwell bowed his head to conceal the tears which 
trickled down his cheek as he passed, leaning on the poet’s arm, 
from the chamber of death to his own apartments. The clash of 
arms, as the sentinel saluted him, made him shudder, for it 
reminded him that he had no longer a father. » 

Although the hopes of the Royalists revived on hearing of the 
death of their great enemy, no outbreak or public demonstration 
of their joy took place. The stern attitude of the Independents 
awed them, and they rejoiced in fear and trembling. Richard 
Cromwell was quietly proclaimed Lord Protector of England ; and 
scarce a town or city in the kingdom but sent up an address of 
congratulation on the auspicious event, in which they protested 
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their fidelity to his person, and offered the lives and fortunes of 
the citizens in support of his government and the security of the 
cause, 

Tf, with an abnegation seldom found in men, Cromwell, whilst 
living, had refused the honours of Royalty, they were lavished 
upon him when dead; his body, clothed in a purple velvet. robe, 
‘was exposed in the presence- -chamber—which was hung with black, 
and lit by huge wax tapers in sconces of silver—upon a bier of cloth 
of gold, adorned with the escutcheons of the Commonwealth ; the 
crown, ‘sword, and sceptre were placed beside him. His faithful 
Tronsides cuarded the chamber, through which the citizens were 
allowed to pass in mute succession ; while the most celebrated of 
the Independent ministers, kneeling round the estrade, were 
occupied in prayer. 

It was at the close of the day which preceded the interment of 
the body that Richard Cromwell was seated in what had been his 
father’s cabinet, absorbed in meditation. Letters from the various 
commanders and leaders of the army were lying on a table 
besides him—somne warning him of Monk; others endeavouring 
to instil into his breast suspicions of the designs of the Parliament, 
who already contemplated the recovery of that influence in the 
government of affairs of which his father had so unceremoniously 
deprived them, 

“ Right, father—thou wert right!” exclaimed Richard, with a 
sigh, as his eyes glanced over the papers; ‘‘ the path thou hast left 
me to pursue is indeed beset with thorns. Heavens!” he added, 
“how fierce are human passions when unrestrained by conscience 
and religion! My heart sickens at the mass of treachery and deceit 
unrolled before me.” 

A knock at the door of the cabinet distracted his attention from 
the letters which had excited his bitter apostrophe ; the sound was 
a relief to him, and he bade the intruder come in. 

‘‘Who art thou, and what is thy design?” he demanded, asa 
man enveloped in a mantle and slouched hat, which entirely 
concealed his features, bent the knee before him. 

The intruder threw aside his disguise, and disclosed the coun- 
tenance of Dick of the Belt, pale and haggard with the long con- 
finement he had undergone, and still more with the mental agony 
he had endured. The death of the Protector, and the various 
rumours of conspiracy amongst the Royalists in the City, had set 
the Independents on the alert. Attention had been drawn to the 
house in which the prisoner was confined; it had been beset by 
the authorities too late to arrest the plotters who had engaged it, 
but time enough to release Dick from the starvation which 
menaced him ; for in the hurry of their flight they had forgotten 
their captive. 

“Traitor !”’? exclaimed Richard, laying his hand upon his sword 
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“Your highness’s father,” replied Dick, “ never thought me so.” 

“ Darest thou name him ?” 

“Would that he lived to do me justice! I have been betrayed, 
but never treacherous. Strike,” he added, still remaining 
unmoved at the sight of the weapon which the Protector had 
drawn in the first movement of his indignation. “Strike! but 
hear me.” 

“Right!” said Richard ; “the vilest criminal has still the right 
to be heard in his defence ; and he whose office it is to execute the 
law is bound to respect it, Speak! let me‘hear what glozing lie— 
what well-planned tale thou hast to excuse thy treason to the man 
who trusted thee !” 

The rough soldier, without heeding the reproach, which con- 
science told him was unmerited, related, word for word, all that 
had passed between himself and the speaker’s father the evening 
he had charged him with his fatal errand; how, step by step, he 
had been beguiled; how the very precautions he had taken had 
led to his detection and imprisonment. ‘There isan accentin truth 
which falsehood cannot imitate. His tale was so clear, and the 
sufferings he had endured had left such visible traces upon his 
person, that, despite his anger and prejudice, Richard was con- 
- vinced of his loyalty ; the doubt had passed away. 

“Rise!” he said, extending his hand ; “‘’tis sweet to find I have 
an enemy the less, a friend the more. My father’s faith in thee 
was fixed ; and he trusted few men, for he knew mankind too 
well. Rise,” he added; “I have employment for thee.” 

For the first time since his imprisonment a smile illumined the 
haggard countenance of Dick of the Belt ; his honour was redeemed, 
and he thought not of his sufferings. 

“Tell me,” he exclaimed, “in what way I can show my fidelity 
to my master’s son, or prove my devotion to his glorious father’s 
memory. ‘Tis true Iam weak and broken with the want of food, 
and the un‘wholesome air of my damp dungeon, but the desire to 
prove my faith will give me strength once more.” 

“ At midnight seek me here,” said Richard. 

“At midnight, your highness ? ” 

‘‘ Refresh thee well, for thou wilt have occasion for thy recovered 
strength, as well as prudence. A journey is before thee !” 

“A journey ?” 

« Aye; and one thou wilt be proud of, for I intrust thee with a 
treasure dearer than life; a thing I would derobe from human 
malice—from human outrage. Fail not the hour, if ever thou 
didst love or reverence bear to him who was thy master.” 

At the appointed hour, when Dick entered the cabinet of the 
speaker, he found Richard Cromwell, Milton, and two grey-headed 
old valets of the deceased Protector conversing in low whispers at 
one end oftheapartment. All four were enveloped in black cloaks; 
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by the light of the single torch which dimly lit the room they 
showed like spectres or conspirators. 

“Our number is complete,” said Milton, as the soldier entered; 
“we have no time to lose.” 

“ Are-the doors of the presence-chamber made fast ?”” demanded 
the Protector.” 

“They are, your highness.” 

“ And the guard placed ?” 

“ All has been done as you commanded.” 

“And the body of the assassin ? ” 

Milton pointed to a dark, inanimate object lying on a couch in 
one corner of the room, which, from the obscurity, Dick of the 
Belt had not till then observed. Although naturally brave, he was 
superstitious, and a thrill of terror ran through his veins as he 
perceived that the inanimate mass bore the likeness of a human 
form. 

“ Raise it,” said Richard Cromwell, addressing Dick, at the same 
time taking the torch from the silver sconce in which it burnt, 
“and follow me.” 

Without waiting to see that his orders were obeyed, the speaker 
drew aside the arras which covered the wall at the end of the 
apartment, and opened a private door, which led to a staircase cut 
in the walls of the palace ; Milton and the valets followed, and the 
mysterious procession was closed by Dick, bearing on his shoulders 
the corpse, enveloped ina mantle of purple velvet. From the sickly 
odour it emitted, he judged that it had long been an inmate of the 
grave ; and he secretly wondered for what unhallowed purpose its 
last resting-place had been violated. 

On reaching the bottom of the staircase, a door similar to the one 
in the cabinet was drawn aside, and the party entered the presence 
chamber, where rested the remains of the Protector. The light 
fell on the jewels of the crown, the cloth of gold which covered 
the bier, the sword and sceptre, placed there as in mockery of 
human grandeur. The countenance of the dead man was calm 
and stern, the traces of passion which had marked it living had 
already receded before the majesty of death. Upon a table at the 
lower end of the room stood a coffin covered with purple velvet, 
ready to receive the body. The scene altogether was so strange 
that the nerves of the assistants were shaken. For the first time 
Dick observed that the robe which enveloped the corpse he bore 
was exactly similar to the one worn by the late Protector. 

Bending their knees before the estrade, Milton and Richard 
Cromwell prayed long and fervently; the tears of the latter coursed 
down his pale cheeks as he gazed, for the last time, upon the 
features of him who had been his father. Dick of the Belt would 
have given the world for a human sound—something to break the 
horrid stillness which oppressed him, He felt likea man suffering 
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under the influence of the nightmare. Repeatedly did he ask 
himself what could be the meaning of the scene, and whose was 
the body he had been commissioned to bear. 

By Richard Cromwell’s command, the soldier placed his burden 
in the magnificent coffin which had been prepared to receive the 
remains of the late Protector. He would have given worlds to 
have seen its countenance ; but it was enveloped by the cere-cloth, 
and he dared not raise it ;a nameless terror was upon him, and he 
trembled like an aspen leaf. 

“ Fear not!” said Milton, placing his hand upon his shoulder ; 
“the task thou hast performed is an honest one; recall thy courage 
to aid usin the one which remains, for all is not accomplished yet.” 

On a sign from their master the two aged valets approached the 
estrade, and, respectfully raising the body, first removed from it 
the velvet robe and jewelled collar, next the surcoat of cloth of 
gold, damasked with purple, leaving the corpse for sole attire the 
linen mort-cloth in which it was enrolled, carefully enveloping the 
body in a winding sheet of waxed linen. They last of all covered 
it with a pall of black velvet—their task was ended. Raising the 
remains of the late Protector upon his shoulders, Dick of the Belt 
followed his companions back to the cabinet of Richard Cromwell, 
by whose orders the guards usually placed round the garden side 
of the palace were removed, that nothing might cause suspicion of 
his intentions, or lead to inquiry in after-time, if ever the danger 
which his father had foreseen should occur. 

‘Thou knowest the road to Huniingdon ?” he demanded, as 
soon as the two valets, who were not inirusted ‘vith the secret, had 
left the chamber. | 

“T could find it blindfold, your highness,” replied the soldier. 

* At the garden-gate of the palace: thou wilt @ad a carr iage. I 
will accompany thee, that, should any prying eyes or officious 
sentinel interrupt thy progress, my presence may answer for thee. 
Place thy sacred burthen within, and with what speed thou mayest, 
make the best of thy way to Hinchinbrook. Stop at the rectory ; 
the holy man who holds the living is forewarned. Thou wilt find 
all things ready to receive thee.” 

“ Hnough,” said Dick. “I will answer with my life for the 
execution of your highness’s orders.” 

An hour afterwards, just as the morning began to dawn, a plain 
carriage, without armorial bearings, started from the private gate 
of the palace garden; its conductor was Dick of the Belt, its inmate 
the corpse of Oliver Cromwell. 

When the presence chamber was opened by the officers of the 
palace on the following morning, great was their surprise to find 
that part of their office was already performed. The corpse, as 
they supposed, of the Protector, was already deposited in the 
magnificent coffin, and Milton and Richard Cromwell standing in 
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close conversation by its side. Great as was their astonishment, 
respect kept them silent. Some deemed that the filial piety of the 


son had induced him to perform the last office to his father with | 


his own hands, unwilling that any but kindred arms should raise 
the body, whose features were already veiled from view by the 


- mort-cloth. 


“Your highness’s pleasure ?”? demanded one of the hepala, 
bending the knee. “Shall we proceed to the recognition of the 
high and mighty prince our late Protector ?”’ 

“Tt matters not,” replied the poet ; “ first screw down the coffin.” 

The officer hesitated ; but as Richard Cromwell was present and 
gave no counter-order, he was forced toobey. The lid was screwed 
down, and then lifted into the outer or.state coffin, which, covered 
with purple velvet, stood in the ante-room ready to receive it ; 
that, too, was fastened down, and the keys presented on the knee 
by the herald to him who was regarded in all but name as 
sovereign. 

*¢ Now then, perform your office,” exclaimed the Protector, with 
an air of indifference; “‘ enough of honour has been rendered to the 
dead. The living demand our care; throw open the doors, and 
admit the nobility and gentry appointed to follow our father to his 
last resting-place.”’ 

The order was obeyed ; anda crowd of officers, noblemen, and 
geritry, preceded by a body.of the Independent preachers, entered 
the apartment. The ministers and secretaries of the late Govern- 
ment ranged themselves near the coffin, on which the crown and 
the armour worn by the deceased at Naseby and Gloucester were 
placed, in the midst of profound silence. The herald proclaimed 
his style and titles; when he had concluded, the preachers began 
their prayers, in which they compared the late Protector to Gideon, 
Joshua, and the mighty ones of Israel. 

During the procession, many wondered at the cold distraction of 
Richard Cromwell, whose demeanour was more like that of a man 
engaged in a tedious ceremony than a son performing the last duty 
to a parent. 

Three days after the funeral, the new Protector set out for 
Huntingdon, and took up his abode at Hinchinbrook; except the 
officers aitd escort who accompanied him, Milton was his only 
companion. ‘The night of his arrival, the body of Oliver Cromwell 
was consigned to a deep grave dug under his favourite tree, facing 
the entrance to the vault of his ancestors, No. stone was erected 
to mark the spot where repose the remains of one of the giants of 
the earth, whose name is still a terror to kings, and a beacon to 

suffering nations. 

Months passed on without any open attempt being made to 
subvert the authority of the new Protector, who succeeded as 
peaceably to the authority of his father as though a sceptre bad 
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been transmitted to him through a long line of kings. The terror 
which the name and genius of Cromwell inspired, even from the 
grave, shed a prestige over his son, which the Parliament, where 
the Presbyterians began once more to show themselves, was the 
first to break. Step by step it proceeded to reclaim its lost 
authority. The members found that the iron sceptre which had 
crushed them had fallen into the hands of achild,and they became 
bold accordingly. The army, too, deprived of its chief, became 
bold and restless. Amongst the fifth-monarchy men the idea of 
governing the kingdom by means of a council taken from the 
ranks was revived. In the midst of this disunion, the most 
forward of the Royalists began secretly to agitate for the return of 
Charles; while the most sedate portion of the nation turned their 
eyes to Monk, whom late success had made popular with the army, 
and from whom they felt the solution must arrive. 

Such was the state of parties in England when Herbert of 
Stanfield and his family removed from Keinton to London. The 
failure of the attempts to assassinate Cromwell, and the odium 
which those attempts had caused, even amongst the Royalists, 
prevented any similar offers being made to get rid of his successor. 
Charles, with a prudence which the influence of Clarendon most 
probably caused him to exercise, seemed resolved to bide his time, 
and the result proves it to have been his wisest plan; for, tired 
with the unequal strife, Richard Cromwell finally withdrew to 
France; and most parties began to turn their eyes towards the 
young king, between whom and the throne there was but the 
shadow of the past, and the influence and authority of Monk, to 
whom the Republicans looked up with confidence and hope. 

In the City the agitation was, if possible, greater than at the west 
end of the town. Commerce was suspended; the Exchange was 
deserted by the merchants and citizens anxious to hear the news, 
for St. Paul’s Walk—there the sullen Puritan and fiery Royalist 
were alike accustomed to repair, as to aneutral ground, where they 
might discuss the flying rumours ofthe day. Herbert, anxious for 
the cause to which, from boyhood, he had been devoted, usually 
repaired to the old church, accompanied by his son, now fast 
merging into manhood. 

On one of these occasions the knight’s attention was attracted by 
a crowd of black-coated personages gathered round a tall, thin 
fellow, whose steeple-crowned hat, Geneva bands, and cropped 
hair, denoted him to be an Independent preacher. Approaching 
near to ascertain the object of his discourse, he recognised with 

disgust, and not without a certain misgiving, that it was the fanatic 
i Newlight. 

“Yes !”’ exclaimed the preacher; “the cub of the lion hath fled 
before the ungodly ; but the Lord shall yet raise up a champion in 
Israel; the plottings of the ungodly shall be brought to naught, 
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and their wisdom confounded before him. Prelacy, likea rampant 
harlot, begins to rear her horns; but the husbandman shall bind 
them to the yoke; a prophet shall appear, a prophet shall 
announce.” 

“ Balaam !” interrupted a Royalist who was passing near, and 
who overheard the last part of Newlight’s discourse. 

The Puritans turned sternly round and confronted the speaker. 
Several of his party, seeing the danger he had incurred, and 
enhardened by bis boldness, gathered round him to share or avert 
his peril. With reluctance Herbert saw his son place himself by 
their side. Much as he wished to avoid a dispute, he could do no 
less than follow his example, and yet that very day,he had promised 
Mary, over and over again, to be cautious. 

“Tacceptthe title. Balaam beit,” said Newlight, with a sarcastic 
smile ; “none can dispute the propriety of the name, seeing I am 
thus rebuked.” 

The laugh of the younger portion of the Royalists told the 
speaker that the retort had told; even the grave fronts of several 
of the Puritans relaxed. 

“’Sdeath !” said the galliard who had caused the interruption, 
drawing his sword and striding up to the preacher; “ dost thou 
compare me to an ass?” 

“The comparison was thine own, friend, not mine!” replied 
Newlight, drily, and not in the least intimidated by the sight of 
his drawn weapon, conscious that his followers would protect him; 
‘if my discourse displease thee, pass on thy way; thou art not 
bound to listen to it. The words of wisdom are but as gall and 
bitterness to fools.” 

“Thou art a knave !” exclaimed the Royalist, passionately, “and 
but that I respect the already too-long desecrated roof which shelters 
thee, I’d trim thy ears as close as the barber has shaved thy poll!” 

Swords were drawn on either side, and a pretty sharp encounter 
took place, during which Newlight kept shouting to his followers 
to excite their courage : 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon—strike for Israel and the 
holy cause! Be firm of heart, the Lord is with thee!” 

Herbert saw his son, during the encounter, sword to sword with 
a Puritan whose back was turned towards him, but whose person 
something convinced him he was no stranger to; he found to his 
terror that his boy was pressed by no ordinary master of the art of 
attack and defence; and although his own adversary kept him 
sufficiently occupied, he could not forbear turning from time to 
time.a glance to watch the progress of his son. His heart beat 
wildly as he saw his foot slip in the blood which already stained 
the pavement of the church, and his opponent shortened his arm 
to give the final blow; a light—a sudden inspiration broke upon 
him, and, in a voice of agony, he cried out: 
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